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Chats With the Editor 


| Can Win! 


Jane slipped a silver bracelet onto 
her wrist. 

“I know folks down at the church don’t 
approve of my wearing this, but what do 
I care? I’ll never be good anyway.” 

She patted some colored powder on her 
cheeks. 

“Sister Higgins will be shocked when 
she sees the way I look. But so what? She’s 
never done a thing for me in my life but 
criticize.” 

She put on her coat and headed for the 
church. “Don’t know why I’m going,” she 
mused. “Everybody down there is sure I’m 
lost already, and I probably am. 

“But I don’t want to be lost. I’d much 
rather be saved. I want to go to heaven. 
If only Sister Higgins didn’t say you have 
to be so absolutely perfect to get there. 

“The Sabbath school teacher last week 
said the same thing, quoting Mrs. White: 
‘God requires perfection of His children.’ 
He said he read it in Christ’s Object Les- 
sons. 

“I know I can’t be perfect, so I won’t be 
saved. I might as well get all the pleasure 
out of sin I can.” 

She had reached the church by this time, 
and as she went up the steps she sighed. 
“But I'd really like to be the kind of per- 
son Jesus wants me to be—if only there 
was someone to help.” 

It was a special service she had come to, 
and the church was filling fast. The speaker 
was from the General Conference in Wash- 
ington. His hair was white, but his eyes 
twinkled. Jane liked him at once. 

“Is there anyone here,” he began, “who 
wants to be saved, but feels it is just too 
hard to reach the standard God requires?” 

Jane perked up. That was her feeling 
exactly! 
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“I’ve got good news for you,” the speaker 
said. “You don’t have to be good on your 
own. All heaven will help you.” He opened 
his Bible. “Listen to Jude 24: God ‘is 
able to keep you from falling, and to pre- 
sent you faultless before the presence of his 
glory with exceeding joy.’ If you feel you 
can’t keep from falling into sin, let God 
take charge. He és able to keep you. 

“Jesus will help you too.” He turned the 


pages. “2 Peter 2:9: ‘The Lord knoweth @i% . 


how to deliver the godly out of tempta- 
tions.’ And the angels are on your side 
also. Hebrews 1:14 says they are ‘all min- 
istering spirits, sent forth to minister’— 
to help us.” 

Jane was leaning forward, taking in ev- 
ery word, and now she smiled. “I always 
thought God and the angels were watching 
to see the bad things I did, the way Sister 
Higgins does. Perhaps Sister Higgins wants 
to be good as much as I do and just hasn’t 
understood God right.” 

The speaker was going on. “Some of 
you may be afraid to start the Christian 
life for fear you will sin again. But God 
has made provision for this. ‘If any man 
sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous’ (1 John 2:1). 
The Holy Spirit pleads for our forgiveness 
too, for Romans 8:26 says, ‘The Spirit it- 
self maketh intercession for us.’ 

“Dear brethren and sisters and young 
people,” he concluded, “God the Father, 
Jesus, the Holy Spirit, and all the angels 
are on your side. Who will say he cannot 
live a Christian life with so much help?” 

Jane felt so good she almost laughed, 
but remembered she was still in church. 
“I can make it!” she whispered. “I’m going 
to try again, but this time I’m going to let 
God and Jesus and the Holy Spirit and all 
the angels help me, as they promised. 
We're going to win!” 

She went out of that meeting so very 
different from the way she had entered it! 


And in the years that followed she foun 


that with all the help that heaven gave he 
it was true—she really could be a Christian. 


Your friend, 


ee Ware 





Motorcar Mystery 





By EDGAR A. WARREN 


ee. almost three, and her mother 
and father were missionaries in South 
America. It would be better to say, how- 
ever, that at the time of this story they 
were spending a few months in England, 
staying with friends. 

Soon they would return to the mission 
field. And another exciting thing was that 
while there had been only three in the 
family when they arrived in England, there 
was a new baby brother to go back with 
them. 

Brenda was also very happy because in 
the home where she was staying there was 
a boy named Robert, about fourteen years 
of age, and Brenda loved to play with him. 
He had so many wonderful toys! And the 
best of them was a motorcar that Robert 
often brought out to please his little guest. 


Brenda waited excitedly, waving her arms, as the little 





It did not run by clockwork but by a 
heavy wheel inside that spun around very 
fast when a crank was turned in front. 
Then when the wheel was humming away 
like a top, a movement of a little lever put 
the car “in gear” and it would run merrily 
down the long passageway of Robert's 
home. At the other end Brenda would wait, 
waving her little arms in great excitement 
as the car approached her. 

“Turn it around,” Robert would call, and 
Brenda would grasp the car in her two 
chubby hands, turn it around, and send it 
back to Robert. By that time it would be 
slowing down, and Robert would give a 
few more turns to the crank, and off it 
would go again. 

“I want to do it,” Brenda said one day, 

To page 16 


car came toward her. 
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Stranger on the Train 


By TOM TUCKER 


FD WILLIAMS leaned back, one leg 
drawn up, his foot pressed against the 
rough wall behind him. His eyes were nar- 
rowed, surveying the scene before him, 
watching his classmates playing ball. 

But his thoughts were far away. Inwardly 
he felt the tight clutch of fear hard in his 
stomach. He shifted his position suddenly, 
but the frown did not leave his face. He 
started to reach for the letter tucked into 
the pocket of his shirt, then changed his 
mind. 

The bell rang. Recess was over. The stu- 
dents started toward the classrooms from 
all parts of the playground. But Ed did not 
move. The students passed him. Some 
started to speak, but when they saw the ex- 
pression on his face they changed their 
minds and brushed silently past him into 
the school. 

One of the last to leave the ball diamond 
was Chuck Henderson. His face was flushed 
and sweaty from hard playing. “Hey, come 
on, Williams, get a move on!” 

Ed turned his head slightly. He did not 
reply. 

Chuck jogged to a stop beside him, wip- 
ing his face on the back of his arm. “Come 
on, let’s go, man!” 

“Naw.” Ed’s voice was deep, dull, final. 

“What's the matter with you?” 

“Skip it.” 

Chuck frowned, his eyes squinted against 
the sun. “Trouble?” 

“No.” 

“Let’s go. Miss Nelson’s going to have a 
fit if we're late again.” Chuck laughed, but 


his voice was tight. “Hey, Ed, come on!” 
he said again. 

Ed’s__ face 
“No.” 

Chuck started away. “O.K. then, it’s your 
funeral.” But almost at once he stopped. 
“Say, Ed ’ He glanced around, then 
stepped closer. “Nothing’s wrong, is it? I 
mean .. . you know, the other night?” 

Ed pushed himself away from the wall 
and hooked his thumbs in the front pockets 
of his levi’s, and looked at Chuck squarely. 

Chuck dropped his gaze and mumbled, 
“Sorry. Of course there’s nothing wrong.” 
Then, looking up, he grinned, “See you.” 

Ed did not reply. 

Chuck broke into a quick run and made 
it to the classroom just as Miss Nelson was 
closing the door. 

Ed watched. Miss Nelson had not glanced 
in his direction; she had not noticed him. 
The door closed with a dry sound in the 
sudden quiet of the empty schoolyard. Ed 
stared at it, then turned and looked around. 
All seemed deserted. He started slowly 
toward the street. 

He left the campus and continued slowly 
down the long pavement as though lost in 
the thoughts that swirled in his mind. 

He paid no attention to the traffic. One 
car slowed, and the owner of Norcliff hard- 
ware store called out, “Hi there, Ed! How’ 
it going?” 

But Ed did not look up, did not seem to 
have heard. 

The man shrugged and accelerated. 
“Some kid. Always thinking, lately. Almost 


remained expressionless. 
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a mile away in his thoughts.” But no one 
heard the man’s words, for he was alone. 

Ed kept on walking. 

At the edge of Norcliff there was a rail- 
way depot. Few trains stopped, but at seven 
minutes past one o'clock each afternoon the 
“milk run” from the next city stopped to 
discharge or collect a few passengers. It 
was a slow train and stopped and started its 
way across the countryside without missing 
a single small sleepy town. 

Today it was two minutes late. When it 
stopped Ed stood idly near one of the 
doors. Several passengers got off, chatter- 
ing above the sound of the panting engine; 
the conductor stepped off and glanced 
around, an expression of contentment on his 
face. 

He glanced in Ed’s direction. Ed was 
casually studying a water puddle. The con- 





JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


Ed leaned back, one leg drawn up against the wall, 
watching his playmates. But he was thinking about 
the letter that he had gotten from the principal. 


ductor looked the other way, toward the 
weathered building. When he looked back, 
Ed was gone, but the conductor did not no- 
tice. 

Ed slipped down a narrow aisle inside a 
passenger car and entered the men’s lava- 
tory. He closed the door quickly and pre- 
pared for a five-minute wait. As he lingered 
he stared at the smoked glass of the win- 
dow, feeling keen excitement prickling his 
nerves; the cold clutch of fear within his 
stomach had not eased its hold. He shifted 
his position uncomfortably, and waited for 
the train to start. 

With a restrained lurch the cars jerked 
into life, and the train pulled itself from 
the station. Ed Williams slipped into a seat 
when the conductor had passed through the 
car. A moment later a huge man started 
down the aisle toward him. 

This big man spotted the empty seat be- 
side Ed and squeezed himself into it. The 
train picked up speed; the scenery outside 
raced past the tinted windows. 

“Hi, son,” the big man said, looking 
at Ed. 

Ed glanced away from the window and 
nodded. 

“Where you headed?” 

“Up that way,” Ed said, jerking his head 
in the direction the train was going. 

The big man frowned, then chuckled. 
“Well, guess that’s one answer. I’m headed 
to Chicago.” 

“Me too.” 

“Big city.” 

“Sure is.” Ed leaned back, relaxing. 

The big man took a folded newspaper 
from the inside pocket of his business suit 
and spread it on his legs and squinted at it, 
his head rocking slowly back and forth with 
the movement of the train. 

“Funny thing,” he said after a minute. 

“Yes?” 

“Lots of people always on the run.” He 
pointed to a news item in the paper. “Peo- 
ple running away from trouble. Separates 
the men from the boys.” 

Ed frowned. 


“What I mean is, the boys don’t become 
men until they learn to face their problems. 
They may be forty, fifty, years old; they’re 
still boys until they face life squarely.” 

Ed shifted his position in the seat, sud- 
denly uncomfortable. 

“I was—oh, about your age, I suppose— 

To page 17 
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Chapter 2: Chunks of Magic 


If you missed the first chapter: 

A volcano boils and burns just about three miles 
across the water from the village where Satoo lives on 
the island of Great Sangir in the South Pacific. Early 
one morning when Satoo had gone to watch the flames 
shoot up, he was surprised to see a boat delivering a 
strange-looking man and his wife and two children. 
Strange looking, because of the unusual clothes they 
wore, and the shiny, black, boxlike feet they had; 
and strange, chiefly, because of the bright red rd 
the man had. Satoo had never seen such a beard! 
The captain of the boat explained that he was a 
teacher. A crowd gathered from the village, and the 
teacher, in sign language, asked for a place to stay. 
Satoo’s father, who was the chief, was not pleased. 
Finally he gave permission for the visitors to move 
into the witch doctor’s hut, for the witch doctor was 
away on the other side of the island. He hoped that 
the devils that lived in the hut would scare the stran- 
gers away. 

This week’s chapter begins by telling what hap- 
pened that night. 

HEN the sun went down behind the 

fire-mountain in a blaze of rose and 
gold and violet light, Satoo left his father’s 
house and walked the few rods to the hut 
where the family of strange people were 
getting settled for the night, their first night 
on Sangir, their first night in the witch 
doctor’s hut. 

All day long the village people had stood 
around in curious groups watching the 
bearded man pry open boxes and arrange 
beds for his family. They all knew now that 
his hair was as red and curly as his beard. 
The people even pressed close to the door 
and watched the family eat, which was rude, 
of course, but all the village folks excused 
themselves to one another because this was 
such an unusual occasion and such a queer 
sight. They couldn’t take their fascinated 
gaze away from the eating tools these peo- 
ple used. They ate from strange dishes too, 


not from bowls made of coconut shells or 
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green leaves from the jungle, although there 
was an abundant supply of fine large leaves 
there in the edge of the jungle only a few 
yards away, between the village and the sea. 

Satoo peeked with the others. The thatch 
walls of Tama’s house were loose and full of 
holes. There were many places where an 
eye could be pressed close and see plenty. 
If there was no opening at the right level, 
one could easily be poked through. 

If the people inside the house knew how 
many onlookers watched their movements, 
they did not appear to give it a thought. 
They unpacked some of their goods; other 
boxes they stored, unopened, in a corner of 
the hut. 

The hut consisted of one room only, about 
twelve by twenty feet in size, with an 
earthen cooking place on the floor in one 
end. It was small, for the witch man, Tama, 
lived there alone. He had neither wife nor 
child, not even an animal to keep him com- 
pany. 

Out of one box Satoo saw the teacher 
take several square-looking things that 
opened at one side, and the boy was aston- 
ished to see that the objects were not solid. 
They were made of thin leaves, one on top 
of another. This amazing sight drew ex- 
clamations of fear and surprise from all the 
people who manned the peepholes as well 
as those who stood in the door of the witch 
man’s hut. 

“Magic!” they whispered to one another. 
“What a lot of magic this strange man has 
brought!” 

Most of the square-looking things were 














JEANIE MCCOY, ARTIST 


Satoo squinted through a hole in the wall and saw the teacher take a chunk of magic and talk to it. 


brown or black, and they were not all the 
same size or thickness. The teacher handled 
them with care as though they were precious 
to him. 

“Yes, it is magic.” One of the village men 
spoke to Satoo. “We might have known 
that he would bring magic with him, but I 
didn’t expect it to look like that. Of course, 
all people use their own kind. No one can 
live without magic.” 

Full of fear and wonder the villagers 
went home. It was dark now and it was not 
prudent to stay longer near the hut where 
the mew teacher was unpacking such 
strange-looking magic. 

“I think it is a dangerous thing for those 
people to sleep in Tama’s hut,” Satoo told 
his mother. “That is the place where Tama 
talks to his devils. What if the two kinds 
of magic begin to fight each other?” 

“Don’t worry about it,” mother said. 
“How do we know that Tama didn’t take 
his devils with him. He usually does. He 
will need them all on the other side of the 
island.” 

But Satoo could see that most of the vil- 
lage people worried about it, for they shut 
their doors early, barred them, and went 
directly to their sleeping mats. 

Satoo’s curiosity about the new family 
would not let him rest. His interest over- 


came his fear, and he left his sleeping mat, 
crawled to the door, let himself out; and in 
the light of the rising moon he crossed 
over to Tama’s hut and fastened his eye to 
a peephole in the side of the hut nearest the 
jungle. 

The room inside looked rather neat al- 
ready. The teacher and his wife, and Hans 
and the little girl Marta, were sitting quietly 
on some of the boxes they had opened and 
turned upside down. The teacher held one 
of the chunks of magic in his hands and he 
looked right inside the strange thing and 
talked to it. 

Satoo’s heart quickened at this sight and 
tingles ran along his spine. He resisted a 
strong urge to run home, but he did take his 
eye from the peephole in the matting for 
just an instant to throw an apprehensive 
glance at the dark jungle behind him. 

Then he looked again. The teacher was 
still talking to the black thing. Once in 
a while he looked up at his wife and chil- 
dren, then went on speaking to the magic 
again. 

“It must be some kind of spirit that lives 
in there,” Satoo told himself. The thought 
frightened him so much that he would 
surely have run away, but now the man 
closed up the box of magic and laid it on 
his knees. Then he began to sing. 
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Satoo knew what singing was. He had 
heard the dance tunes of his village all his 
life, and he had heard the monotonous 
chants of Tama, the witch doctor; but the 
sounds that came out of this big teacher's 
mouth were different from anything the is- 
land boy had ever heard or imagined. They 
were bright, tingling bands of melody 
woven into a pattern of such sweetness and 
beauty that tears filled Satoo’s eyes. Then, 
again, terrible fear struck him. This must 
be the magic the man had drawn from the 
boxlike thing. He could easily become be- 
witched if he stayed and listened to it. Per- 
haps he was already bewitched. 

Then he saw that the village people were 
stealing out of their houses and creeping 
toward Tama’s little tumbledown hut where 
the lovely sounds swelled and filled the 
night. 

The people came in two's and three’s and 
in companies. They didn’t try to peek 
through the walls. They stood a few feet 
away from the walls of the hut and listened 
while the glorious notes swung up and out, 
floated and fluttered and soared away into 
heights of joy where none of them could 
follow. And over the strange scene the 
moon climbed the sky as it brightened and 
flooded the village with light. 


No one spoke, but as the rhythm of the 
song possessed them they began to sway to 
the cadence of it, and at every pause a 
breathed “Ah-h-h-h-!” wafted up from the 
circle of people. 

When the singing at last ended, they 
stole back to their houses. Satoo lay on his 
mat for a long time thinking about what 
he had seen, and the delicious music of the 
teacher's voice still flowed through his body 
like a rich river of happiness. But he dared 
not let himself be happy. This had all come 
out of that boxlike thing, and no doubt it 
was the most dangerous kind of magic. He 
wished that Tama would hurry back. Tama 
would know how to handle this new witch- 
craft. With these thoughts in his mind, Sa- 
too slept at last. 


Singing awakened Satoo on the following 
morning. That teacher must love to sing 
and that chunk of magic must be full of it! 
And from that day forward, so long as the 
teacher and his family stayed in Tama’s 
house, the people heard songs in the morn- 
ing and songs at night. 

The songs were not always the same, and 
this bewildered Satoo, because again and 
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again he tried to make such sounds come 
out of his own throat but they always 
sounded like the thin cry of a wounded 
bird or the pitiful bleat of a goat. 

Even the teacher's little daughter could 
sing, and this surprised Satoo more than any- 
thing else. Often the big man put his little 
child on his knees and they sang to each 
other in the same rich surge of melody. 
Little Marta’s voice was sweet and pure and 
as true as her father's. 


The very first day after his landing nd @ 


teacher began walking about the village 
area, looking here and there and measuring 
with his eyes and testing the soil with the 
toe of his black-booted foot. 

“I know what he is looking for,” Chief 
Meradin told his family. “He is looking for 
a place to build his own house. With all 
the stuff he brought he needs a larger place.” 

Satoo saw the scowl darken his father’s 
face. The boy knew that his father wished 
that the teacher had never come to Sangir. 
It was a perplexing problem to know what 
to do with this family, but they were here 
now and something must be decided. 

By signs and gestures and foreign words 
the teacher tried to make the chief under- 
stand that he wanted some land where he 
might build his house, but the chief always 
shook his head. No matter how many times 
the big man led Chief Meradin to some 
vacant spot and showed him with a stick 
how large a piece of land he wanted, the 
chief always shook his head. 

“He will go away,” the chief said. “When 
he doesn’t find any place to build his house 
he will go away. Someday the freight boat 
will come back and then he will go. Even a 
bird will not stay where it cannot build a 
nest.” 

But the chief was wrong. The freight 
boat came and left and still the teacher 
went every day to different places on the 
island, always to be refused even the small- 
est piece of land. 


Satoo could see that his father was more 
worried than ever, because now some of th 
village people were so pleased with the big 
man’s kind ways and his beautiful songs 
that they whispered to one another that 
Chief Meradin was doing a bad thing to 
refuse even a small plot of ground, for 
there was plenty of vacant garden land near 
the village. 

It had been a number of days since the 

To page 18 








Discovery in the Wilderness 


Re By INEZ BRASIER 


WHat thoughts would fill your mind if 
way out in a deserted wilderness you 
suddenly found a ruined wall with a cross 
on top? 

More than one hundred twenty-five years 
ago Sir John Bowring found such a cross 
on the ruins of an old church in the wilder- 
ness of Macao. 

With a group of men and women he had 
sailed along the coast of China. He was 
keenly interested in new places and their 
people. He had written a great deal about 
the poetry and literature of Spain and 
Poland, and he was a fine businessman. He 
had been a member of parliament in his 
home country, England. Then he had been 
sent to China to represent the English Gov- 
ernment. Here he did his work so well he 
was sent on to Hong Kong to be the gov- 
ernor. 

But on this day he was sailing down the 
coast of China. The boat stopped at the 
Macao Islands near the Canton River, and a 
few of the travelers decided to explore 
through the woods. They followed a path 
so old they could scarcely keep to it. It 
ended at the ruins of a building that had 
been built there centuries before. 

“Look at this!” one of the men ex- 
claimed, as they walked around the tumbled 
pile of stones. “It must have been a church 
long ago.” 

“Perhaps the Portuguese built it when 
they sailed along China to trade for silks. 
They took their religion with them, and 
who knows now if they did not establish a 
colony here!” 

“Look!” another exclaimed. To page 18 
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Away out in the wilderness the travelers came on 
the ruins of an old church. How did it get there? 
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I was so happy that the person I 


hurt was willing to forgive 


MY Careless WORDS 


By KAY HEISTAND 


H, NO!” I stared into the mirror before 

me in horror! I could hardly believe 
what I had done—that I had hurt another 
person so badly. 

I heard a door shut behind me and I 
knew that through that door had gone an- 
other human being, a girl like myself—and 
yet not like myself. For she bore a burden 
that I, lucky Kathy Adams, could not ap- 
preciate nor ever fully realize. 

She was a girl my age, Mary Stewart by 
name, a girl I'd known all through grade 
school and who was now starting high 
school with me; a girl to whom I had always 
been casually polite and carefully friendly, 
but had never really known or cared to 
know well. 

My best friend Paula looked at my re- 
flection in the mirror and murmured, “You 
didn’t mean it, Kathy. It was just something 
everybody says!” 

“It’s not right,’ I muttered and wrinkled 
up my nose—my unoffending nose that had 
caused all the trouble. I made a face at my- 
self in the mirror. Then I leaned weakly 
against the wash basin and turned to look 
at Paula. “I wouldn’t really hurt her, Paula 
—just because she’s different.” 

“Especially because she’s different,” my 
friend nodded wisely. “You're impulsive 
and thoughtless and quick, and do have a 
horrible temper sometimes, Kathy. But I’ve 
never known you to be deliberately mean 
to anyone. Surely she realizes that.” 

“Oh, Paula, I hope she does. I'll have to 
see her and apologize.” I shivered a little. 
How I dreaded that. But I couldn’t forget 
the memory of Mary’s brown face, seen 
over my shoulder in the mirror. Her stricken 
look made my heart ache. 
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Just because I wisecracked! I remem- 
bered how often mother had tried to break 
me of my habit. And now this habit had 
really backfired on me and hurt someone 
badly. 

I had come running into the rest-room 
in our high school, bounced up to the mir- 
ror and cried gayly, unthinkingly, “Oh, 
Paula, look! My nose is as shiny as a nigget’s 
heel!” And all the time, behind.a swinging 
door, unseen but hearing me perfectly, was 
Mary Stewart, one of the Negroes in our 
school and one of the best students and 
loveliest girls a person could ever want to 
know. 

As I had rubbed my nose with my hand- 
kerchief (I wasn’t allowed to use make-up) 
I had been appalled to see Mary appear be- 
hind me. No one said anything, but the 
hurt was there in her large brown eyes, 
plain enough for me to see. She was gone 
before I could speak. 

I went back to class glumly, and somehow 
got through the rest of the day. But my 
heart was heavy within me and I felt terribly 
guilty. Mother had tried so hard to raise me 
right, and I had never been allowed to say 
“nigger,” as some other people did. 

I looked for Mary after school but 











couldn't find her, so I had to go on hom@ . 8 


without clearing things up. Unpleasant 
the task might be, I knew I wouldn’t feel 
right until I had talked to Mary and tried 
to make amends. 

I hadn’t intended to tell mother about 
the incident, but she was in the living room 
when I got home. And I was drawn to her 
side irresistibly, as I usually was when I 
was in trouble or had a problem with which 
I needed help. 

















She laid down her customary mending 
and smiled. “Yes, Kathy?” 

I dropped to the hassock beside her. “I 
did it again, Mother. My quick tongue got 
away from me... and I hurt somebody 
badly.” I sighed. I was ashamed to tell her 
about it, but I had to talk it out with some- 
one, and mother was the most understanding 
person I knew. 

“Oh, Kathy, you didn’t lose your temper 
again?” Mother’s smile disappeared. She 
looked so disappointed in me, for we'd both 
been fighting a mighty battle against that 
temper. of mine. Sometimes I almost de- 
spaired of ever learning patience and for- 
bearance, but with mother’s help and our 
prayers together I thought I was improving. 

I shook my head in disgust. “No, Mother. 
Just talking without thinking ...” and I 
told her about it. 

Sorrow lined her cheeks and furrowed 
her forehead. “Oh, Kathy, I’m so sorry—for 
Mary. But I’m real disappointed with you. 
To use such a—a vulgar expression! And 
such a cruel one! I thought better of you 
than that.” 


My face burned clear to my hairline. “I’m 
ashamed of myself, Mother. I don’t know 
how I can face Mary.” 

Mother went on, “If everybody would 
only be more careful of the things they say 
so carelessly, unthinkingly! Too many of us 
use remarks such as ‘jew him down,’ or we 
call people Micks and Spics and other nasty, 
derogatory nicknames! But that doesn’t ex- 
cuse you, Kathy, because other people are 
offensive.” 

“I know, Mother,” I murmured. “I’m go- 
ing to pray about it, and then talk to Mary 
tomorrow—for sure.” 

Mother’s hands covered mine. “That's 
all you can do, dear. I think you're being 
punished and learning an unforgettable les- 
son from this.” 

The next day I deliberately waited after 
history class and cornered Mary. I knew we 
both had a study period next and thought 
what I had to do was important enough to 
take a chance on being late for it. 

“Please wait a minute, Mary. This room 
will be vacant next period so we can talk 


To page 16 


There was a heavy, ominous, empty silence. Then a cool soft hand touched mine. 
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I deliberately broke the Sabbath 


and was 


BURIED ALIVE for 


By ARSEN KESHISHZADEH 


WE USED to live in a snug house at the 
tag end of a small town over here in 
the Near East when I was just a lad striking 
eighteen. 

My father was a preacher, but there was 
no Adventist church building in the town, 
and we held our Sabbath services in a 
rented room. Of course, our family was in 
the habit of having morning devotions and 
evening prayer every day too. 

I got tired of all this religion. Doesn't 
dad understand that I need some recreation 
in addition to all these prayers? What is 
this Sabbath imprisonment, anyhow? I’m 
busy with my schoolwork all the other 
days of the week. I have only this one day 
off, and they make me drag it out inside 
the four walls of this gloomy church. 

I was struggling with these thoughts in 
my biology class one day when Mozaffar, my 
beloved chum and classmate who was a 
Moslem, tapped on my shoulder. 

“Take it easy, boy,” he whispered joy- 
fully. “How many of your ships have sunk? 
What's the matter? Anything serious that 
can’t be worked out?” 

“It is this religion—this Sabbath busi- 
ness—that constantly annoys me. I’m fed 
up with—” 

“Oh, my!” 
baby?” 

“It’s no joke,” I retorted. “Sabbath is an 
important matter.” 

“I know.” He was serious now. “And I’m 
going to plan a pure, good activity that will 
never come near breaking the Sabbath.” 

“What's in your mind?” 

“Let's plan a long camping trip and a 
hike over the mountains so you can keep 
away from home on Sabbath, shall we?” 

“Well,” I hesitated. “That'll be fine, I 
guess, because I'll be right out in the bosom 
of Mother Nature on God’s day of rest— 
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he laughed. “Is that all, 















































In front of me was a newly dug grave, and | thought 
1 would be warmer in it than standing where | was. 
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just as Jesus and His disciples so often 
were. O.K. Let’s have it.” 

Friday afternoon came. Every Friday aft- 
ernoon before, I used to prepare for the 
Sabbath. This Friday I prepared too—but 
for a camping trip with a lot of boys that 
I knew wouldn’t be keeping the Sabbath 
holy. And the only reason I wanted to go 
was so I wouldn’t have to keep Sabbath. 

My father scolded and pleaded. My 
mother wept and begged. But all to no 
avail. I was going on that camping trip, and 
that was that. So mother graciously fixed a 
basket of food and clothes. I took it and 
whirled out the gate without saying 
good-by. 

It was almost sunset when Mozaffar and I 
finally set off. The rest of our friends had 
already left, so we followed them far be- 
hind. I couldn’t walk quickly. My pal and I 
padded side by side up a path that had a 
ditch on either side. Weeping willows 
along the ditches made a long bower that 
seemed to me the archway to heaven. 

A cool, sweet autumn breeze tenderly 
stroked our faces. The leaves rustled 
gently. Then the birds sang their vesper 
hymns, as though welcoming the holy day. 
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All of this suddenly sent a smarting pain 
right through my conscience. I remembered 
that at this very moment my father and 
mother were in that little rented church- 
room on their knees, praying for their stray- 
ing son. My throat contracted. I wanted to 
go back. But my friend started a nature 
song and I picked it up after him. 

All of a sudden the words froze on our 
lips. Four drunk hoodlums were coming 
straight toward us. One of them played with 
a flashing bowie knife, the others swished 
long whips over their heads. 

My friend started to run, but two of the 
hoodlums followed him, and I saw the one 
with the knife stab it into his shoulder. I 
heard a helpless scream. 

The other two seized me easily and asked 
for any valuable objects—like my watch— 
that I might have. When I refused to hand 
them over, they both swung their sticks and 
struck me against the nose and neck. I saw 
stars. My mouth filled with blood. Dizzily, I 
flopped into the middle of the ditch. 

Ages passed. When I came to, I found that 
I had been dragged onto one edge of the 
ditch and the cold water was washing my 
feet. My clothes were drenched and ice cold. 
I fumbled in the dark and learned that the 
bandits had taken my wallet, watch, and 
fountain pen. 

Somehow I managed to get to my feet. “I 
can’t go back home like this,” I thought, 
“at this time of night. My mother will 
surely faint if she sees me thus—doused 
like a rat, with blood all over.” I looked 
for Mozaffar, but could not find him. 

I decided to follow a side trail and pass 
the night somewhere. I staggered along a 
rough trail that led into the lonely fields. 
The moon was bright. Two dogs barked 
in the distance. An owl screeched on a 
nearby tree. I shivered. 

After a long walk I saw the contour of a 
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dilapidated mud building. When I pulled 
myself in through its rickety door I heard 
the murmuring sound of water. Moonlight 
streamed down through an opening in the 
roof. I had thought I could sleep the rest of 
the night in this comparatively warm 
place, but when I found it colder than out- 
side because of the water running through 
it, I became discouraged. 

I turned back to leave the place and saw 
the dead body of an old man lying un- 
covered in a shabby coffin, ready to be 
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PLAYING IN THE SNOW 


By CARRIE |. QUICK 


Today the ground is white with snow; 
We'll take our sleds and off we'll go. 
We'll find ourselves the biggest hill, 
And maybe, take the biggest spill. 


This afternoon we'll make a ball 
To start a snowman, fat and tall. 
We'll put a hat upon his head, 
And for his nose, a radish red. 


It's fun to play out in the snow, 
And balls of it we love to throw. 
Sure, winter has a chilling sting, 

But all teo soon it will be spring. 
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buried before morning. It was a room, you 
see, where the dead were washed. 

I was horrified. I rushed out in panic, but 
I had nowhere else to go. I had disobeyed 
my parents, so I couldn’t return home. I 
had displeased God, and was afraid to pray. 
So I wept because of remorse and anguish. 

Then I cried, “Lord, forgive me just this 
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one time! I'll never disobey You again, or 
my parents.” 

I was tired and weary. In my great 
despair I roamed around to find someplace 
warm to sleep. But there was no room, no 
shelter, no bed. All I could find was a newly 
dug grave. It would keep off the wind! I 
jumped into it, bundled up my coat for a 
pillow, pulled some dirt over me as a quilt, 
and huddled like a cowering street pup. 

I passed several hours in horror. Some- 
times my eyelids closed because I forced 
them to, then suddenly they would pop 
open—I had seen the ruffians in my 
dreams! 

Then I felt God was teaching me. I had, 
in a sense, killed His day, and He had let 
me spend a night in a grave. 

Again I dozed, only to waken again, and 
this time to the noise of a large procession 
approaching, chanting in Arabic: “There’s 
no god besides the only God!” They had 
come to bury their dead, you see. 

I got out of my bed, shook the dirt off my 
clothes, and joined in the funeral service. 
When the procession left, I squatted on a 
rock like a crow, waiting for the sun to rise 
and warm my trembling limbs. 

After what seemed an eternity, 9:30 
came at last, time for Sabbath school. I 
knew that my parents would be in church, 
so I headed for home. While they were 
studying the lesson, I was washing the dry 
blood off my chin. But the house was locked 
and I could not get in to change my clothes. 

I went to church anyway. Oh yes, believe 
you me, I did. There was just one place 
I wanted to be that Sabbath morning, and 
that was over there inside the four walls of 
our rented building, worshiping with God’s 
people on God’s wonderful day. 

Of course, everybody was shocked when 
they saw me come to church in my camp- 
ing clothes. They were sure that a bad acci- 
dent had happened, but it wasn’t until after 
the service that they flocked around me, 


bombarding me with questions. They were... 


e 


glad that I was still above ground! 

Since then, every time I read, “If thou 
turn away thy foot from the sabbath, from 
doing thy pleasure on my holy day,” I 
immediately recall that experience .and 
fully understand what God means. It was a 
long, interesting class period with an’ un- 
seen Teacher who taught me God's pleas- 
ure, my parents’ pleasure, my own pleas- 
ure, and the right place for each. 
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Dr. Wiley and the Two Flies 


By BERT RHOADS 


wi didn’t you bring the pail of jelly I 
ordered?” my mother asked brother 
John, who had just come from town. 

This was many years ago. The jelly came 
in pails of eight or ten quarts. It was very 
cheap. A pail of it cost only about sev- 
enty-five cents. It was made in many differ- 
ent flavors, and we children liked it very 
much. We were all looking at John, waiting 
for him to answer mother’s question. 

“They said at the store that a doctor by 
the name of Wiley has made such a fuss 
about that jelly that a new law has been 
passed, and it can’t be sold any more.” 

Then brother John explained that there 
was a poison in the jelly. It was something 
that the manufacturers put in the jelly to 
keep it from going bad, but it not only 
killed germs, it would also eat right through 
a metal container. That was why the jelly 
was always sold in wooden buckets. 

There were many people making jellies 
like that in those days. They used these 
poisonous ingredients because they were 
cheap and the men could make bigger prof- 
its. Of course, they didn’t like Doctor Wi- 
ley. They schemed until they got him re- 





moved from his office as chief chemist in 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, an office he had held for more than 
thirty years. They supposed that now he 
would not be able to trouble them any 
more; but Doctor Wiley was a writer, too, 
and he kept on fighting these men. His 
greatest victory was when laws were passed 
that made it impossible for such harmful 
things to be sold as food. 

The children of yesterday have long since 
forgiven Doctor Wiley for taking away 
their poison jelly. They have learned to ad- 
mire him because he was so interested in 
the boys and girls of America that he fought 
to a finish the poison-food manufacturers. 

One of the stories Doctor Wiley wrote 
was about two flies. One of them was so 
discouraged and tired of life that he wanted 
to die. The other fly felt that it was a pretty 
fine world and he would eat the best the 
land afforded and live to a ripe old age. The 
fly that wanted to die found a saucer of fly 
poison and drank all he could hold. The fly 
that wanted to live found a pot of jelly 
and filled up on that. But the fly poison was 
so diluted that it wasn’t poison at all, so that 
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One fly ate the poison—and lived. The other ate the jelly—and died! 
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the fly that wanted to die lived and pros- 
pered. The fly that wanted to live, how- 
ever, was killed by the jelly, for it was 
made with poisonous ingredients. “We 
need laws,” Dr. Wiley stated, “that will re- 
quire men who make fly poison to make it 
really poisonous, and that will also require 
the people who make jelly and other food 
to make sure they use only ingredients that 
are fit to eat.” 


Thanks to Dr. Harvey Washington Wiley, 
America has such laws today. 

Doctor Wiley believed that people 
should eat only that which is good. He was 
one of God’s fighting princes, battling with 
the forces of greed and overcoming them. 





Motorcar Mystery 
From page 3 


and her friend showed her how to hold the 
car and crank it up. Then Brenda really 
was excited as the car ran down the pas- 
sage to Robert, who turned it around and 
sent it back again. 

The little girl really enjoyed this game, 
and when the time came for her parents to 
pack their things, she was most disap- 
pointed. 

At last came the sad day to say good-by, 
and as the taxi drove away, Brenda was 
very quiet. Maybe she was thinking of the 
little car—or maybe of Robert. However, 
there was baby brother to play with now, 
and not far away was the big ship. Soon 
the family were walking up the gang- 
plank, and to their cabin. Then with a 
frightening blast on the whistle the huge 
ship moved away down Southampton Wa- 
ter. 

The days passed quickly. There was al- 
ways something interesting to do or see, 
and gradually as the ship went farther south 
the weather became warmer. 


One day Brenda went with her mother 
into the cabin and said, “Oh, Mummy, I’m 
so hot!” 


So her mother opened one of the trunks 
to see if she could find a cooler dress for her 
to wear. But inside that trunk she saw 
something very strange. Carefully tucked 
down one side was the beloved motorcar! 

“Brenda! What's this?” she asked sternly. 

“I don’t know,” Brenda replied. She 
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stretched up on tiptoe and peered into the 
trunk. “Oh, Mummy, it’s my motorcar!” 

“Your motorcar?” said mother. “That's 
not yours, Brenda. That’s Robert’s! How did 
it get in here?” 

“I don’t know,” Brenda said again. 

“I do,” said mother, looking hard at the 
little girl. “You put it here while we were 
packing, didn’t you?” 

“No, Mummy, really I didn’t,” 
Brenda, almost in tears. 

Mother wasn’t sure. Here was a mystery 
indeed! If Brenda didn’t put the motorcar 
in the trunk, how did it get there? But 
there was nothing mother could do to solve 
the problem while hundreds of miles out 
in the Atlantic. 

When the family arrived in South Amer- 
ica, she wrote to Robert’s parents immedi- 
ately to say how sorry she was that little 
Brenda had taken Robert’s toy. 

But it so happened that Brenda hadn't 
taken the toy at all. The truth was that 
Robert had done a very lovely thing. 

He knew how much Brenda loved that 
car, and he put it in the trunk himself at 
the last minute so Brenda would be able 
to play with it when she was thousands of 
miles away in South America. Wasn’t he 
kind? 


replied 


My Careless Words 
From page 11 


here a minute,” I stammered, and laid my 
hand on her arm. 

Mary looked down at my hand, then into 
my eyes. She said calmly, “We'll be late for 
study hall.” 

“This is important,” I said in a low voice. 

“To you—or to me?” Mary asked coolly. 
There was no warmth or friendliness in her 
eyes. 

“Please sit down,” I begged. 

We sat down. I looked at her and didn’t 
know how to begin. Her dress was crisply 
clean, her hair shining and neat, and her 
skin was a smooth, warm tan. She made an 
attractive, familiar picture as she sat there, 
and I wondered if I'd ever really looked at 
her before. Here we both were—two girls, 
the same age, both Christians, and yet be- 
cause our skins were a different color we 
were far apart. Paula’s eyes were a different 
color from mine, yet she and I were friends. 

“I don’t know how to say I’m sorry, Mary, 
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sorry for a foolish, ignorant, vulgar remark. 
I wouldn’t have hurt you on purpose for 
anything in the world.” I was miserable, 
and my words were so inadequate. Now my 
eyes could not meet hers and I looked away. 

There was silence for a minute. A heavy, 
ominous, cold, empty silence. Then a cool 
soft hand touched mine. I looked up into 
Mary’s eyes, and they had warmed. Evidently 
my sincerity and humility were convincing 
her. “Don’t, Kathy,” she said in her melodic 
voice. “I don’t like to see you like this. 
You're making too much of it all—” 

I started to speak, but her raised hand 
stopped me. 

“Wait. Let me tell you something.” A 
smile curved her lips and her eyes bright- 
ened with a pleasant memory. 

“Do you remember when we sat across 
from each other in the fifth grade?” 

I nodded. “Of course, Mary. Why, we 
went all through grade school together.” I 
wondered what she was getting at. 

Now the smile was wider. “Do you re- 
member ever lending me a book called 
The Iron Horse?” 

I shook my head. “No, but I was always 
reading—and I remember the book. It was 
about the first railroad, wasn’t it? And any- 
way, I’m always lending my books, Mary.” 

Mary’s smile had sadness in it. “No other 
white person ever lent me a book, Kathy. 
But you did. You insisted I take it home 
to read.” 

I was puzzled. “But, Mary...” 

“I've never forgotten. Most people—most 
white people,” she said it gently, “if they 
treat us politely, that’s enough—but they 
never touch us, or let us touch their belong- 
ings, or let us borrow anything of theirs and 
take it home—for fear we’ll—we’ll contam- 
inate it, or them!” 

My mouth dropped open. I'd never felt 
that way. But I didn’t have to say so. Mary’s 
little spurt of anger, indignation—call it 
what you will—subsided and she was gentle 
again. 

“So, Kathy, I’ve always liked you and ap- 
preciated what you did—and it meant more 
to me because it didn’t mean anything to 
you! See what I mean?” Her brown eyes 
questioned. 

Now I could nod. My heart was suddenly 
eased and the burden of guilt rolled off. I 
reached over and grasped her fingers tightly. 

“So we forget about—about yesterday,” 
Mary said. 


We walked out of the classroom together. 
But I didn’t forget—not then, and not now, 
so many years later. I was lucky—lucky that 
a simple friendly act done a few years before 
had kept my careless words from hurting 
a fine young girl too badly. But I did a lot 
of thinking about the whole thing—and a 
lot more praying about it all. 


Stranger on the Train 
From page 5 


when I got myself into a peck of trouble at 
school. And I—I was scared. Real scared. 
Wanted to run like mad and never come 
back. Then—” He shrugged. “Then I sud- 
denly realized that if I didn’t learn to face 
life’s problems and decisions and troubles 
I'd always be running, because there’s al- 
ways a decision to make, a problem to face, 
a trouble to conquer. And I also thought 
something else—as long as a fellow worries 
about trouble it seems to get worse and 
worse. But if he faces it squarely, often as 
not he finds it really wasn’t so bad as he 
thought.” 

There was silence for a moment. Ed 
glanced at this philosophizing traveler, but 
he seemed lost in his own thoughts. Then 
he continued: 

“So I stayed. Faced the trouble. Took my 
punishment—which I deserved—but I 
didn’t get punishment only. No sir, I got 
something else too: I got manhood. I felt 
different about myself. 

“When a fellow runs away, he can’t help 
disliking himself for being a coward. But 
when he stays and sees something through, 
first thing he knows he gets a good feeling 


’ deep inside. That feeling is self-respect. It 


is what being a man is.” He leaned back. 
“I got that feeling and I learned not to run 
away.” 

Ed looked out through the dust-filmed 
window, then back at the big man. 

The man was smiling at him. Ed hesi- 
tated, feeling his cheeks flush. “You're right. 
What you said.” 

“I think so. Yes, I think so,” the big man 
agreed. After a moment he asked, “Where 
you headed, son?” 

“Not Chicago, sir. Home I guess, sir.” 

The man smiled. 

“And I'd better hurry up before that con- 
ductor returns! I’ve got to get off and catch 
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a train back.” Suddenly Ed shook his head. 
“No, I didn’t mean that. I’m going to pay 
for my own ride. I'm going to start being 
a man right now. No more running.” 

When the conductor came back through 
the car, Ed paid for his ticket, then got off 
the train at the next station and waited for 
a train home. He would go and face the 
principal, he’d admit he was guilty, he’d 
accept his punishment, he’d become a man. 

As he traveled homeward some two and 
a half hours later, he still was puzzled by the 
peculiar conversation he’d had with the 
stranger. How had he known that Ed was 
running away from trouble? 

Ed Williams got off the train at Norcliff 
and went directly to the school. At the 
ptincipal’s office he pulled an envelope from 
his breast pocket; on the outside was his 
name. In the upper left hand corner was 
the printed address of the school, followed 
by “Office of the Principal.” 

Ed knocked on the door. The school 
building seemed silent now, after school 
hours, but the principal was in his office. 
He opened the door. Ed looked at the en- 
velope in his hand, and then up at the prin- 
cipal. “Sir, I came to see you about this.” 

“Come in, Ed,” the principal said. His 
voice was friendly. 

Ed squared his shoulders and followed 
him into the office. 


Discovery in the Wilderness 
From page 9 


There among the ruins was a large cross 
hewn out of stone. 

The rest of the party went on hunting 
new things, but Sir John Bowring lingered 
before the cross. “His cross! His cross that 
has stood all these centuries, and will al- 
ways stand!” he thought. 

He was not the pastor of a church. He was 
a governor, a wise man who wrote books and 
articles. But he loved Jesus sincerely. “Some- 
day,” he said, as he still gazed at the cross, 
“I shall write about this.” 

The travelers came back and Sir John 
Bowring went to their ship with them. But 
he could not forget the great cross he had 
seen, and one day he did write about it. 


“In the cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time; 
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All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime. 


“When the woes of life o’ertake me, 
Hopes deceive, and fears annoy, 

Never shall the cross forsake me; 
Lo! it glows with peace and joy. 


“Bane and blessing, pain and pleasure, 
By the cross are sanctified; 
Peace is there that knows no measure, 
Joys that through all time abide.” 


Soon the poem was being sung every- 
where in England. It went with the pio- 
neers as they circled the world, establishing 
England’s far-flung empire. It is still sung 
today in all the world, for it is a song of 
Jesus and His love. 


Singer on the Sand 
From page 8 


freight boat’s visit when the teacher took his 
son Hans, and went into the jungle between 
the village and the seashore. That after- 
noon they dragged out a few timbers and 
poles. The whole village watched them pull 
them over to a spot on the sand. After 
that the two of them went into the jungle 
almost every day, and the heap of materials 
on the beach grew to be a big pile. 

“Do you suppose he is going to make his 
house right down there on the sand, on the 
salt grass?” Chief Meradin looked vexed. 
“Nothing will grow there, and no one can 
build a good house on the sand. It isn’t 
solid.” 


As the days passed it became clear to ev- 


‘ eryone that the teacher intended to build 


his house on the beach. It also became clear 
that it was a good and profitable thing to 
help him with the building. When some of 
the friendly village people offered to help 
him cut the logs and bring them from the 
jungle he rewarded them with presents. @) 
More and more people came to help. They 
cut and trimmed the timbers, and the house 
on the beach grew much faster than Chief 
Meradin liked. Some of the women valued 
the pretty red and blue cloth that the 
teacher’s wife gave them, and they wove 
grass matting for the walls and tied thatch 
for the roof. In fact, it was not many days 
until the house on the sand stood up proud 








and new beside the blue ocean and right 
across from the fire-mountain. It stood above 
the high-tide mark and back a few yards on 
the level salt grass. 

One morning Satoo came down to the 
new house, as he did every day. He over- 
took Hans, who was carrying a big flat 
stone from the beach. 

“What are you doing?” he asked the red- 
haired boy. 
ae “Come, help me.” Hans put the stone 

on a pile beside the new house. “Come, 
we need many stones.” 

Hans did not yet know many words of 
the island language, but the ones he knew 
were important and he used them every 
day. As Satoo worked with him, bringing 
more stones from the beach, the two boys 
spoke to each other in sign language, to- 
gether with the few words they both knew. 

“What for? What for?” Satoo tried to 
make his talk simple enough so Hans could 
understand. 


For answer Hans pointed to his father, 
who had come out of the new house and 
stood looking at the pile of stones with a 
broad smile on his face. Satoo could see 
that for some reason the stones pleased the 
big teacher. Then the man rolled up the 
sleeves of his thin jacket and began to carry 
the stones nearer the house. Satoo watched 
him bring soft mud from higher up on the 
slope where the rich garden land began. 
Then the boy saw that the teacher intended 
to build a deep trough with the stones. He 
built it close against the walls of the house, 
so it looked as though the house grew right 
out of the stone trough. 

Satoo was so curious he could hardly 
wait to know what the trough was for, and 
he gtew impatient with Hans who did not 
know enough words to explain to him. 

“Wait, wait, you will see,’ Hans told 
him. And Satoo had to wait. Other village 
people came and carried stones and it 
took them more than one day. Several days 

ad passed before the trough was finished 
ll the way around the house. It was about 
two and a half feet deep and as wide 
across. When it was all done the teacher 
led the village people into the jungle, 
where they filled baskets with rich leaf mold 
and moist soil. They carried it to the 
beach and filled the trough around the teach- 
er’s house. 

Then the man showed the people some 
seeds. Satoo understood now. The teacher 
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Commandment With Promise 


January 

15. Deut. 5:16 Days prolonged 

16. Eph. 6:2, 3 First commandment with promise 
17. Deut. 4:40 Go well with you 

18. Luke 6:37 Judge not—be not judged 

19. Prov. 22:6 Train up a child 

20. Deut. 32:46 Observe the words of this law 
21. Matt. 5:8 Blessed are the pure in heart 








could not have a garden because nothing 
would grow on the salt grass. Chief Meradin 
had refused to give him any of the garden 
land that sloped up to the hill above the 
beach, so the teacher would make a garden 
in the stone trough. 

Chief Meradin came to look. “This 
teacher has a strong heart,” he said. “It 
must be the magic that comes out of those 
black things.” 

Satoo was so interested in the seeds the 
teacher had planted that he went several 
times a day to see if they had sprouted. 
When they did come through the soil they 
were so tiny it was almost impossible to 
tell that they were really plants. But in a 
few days round leaves appeared, and when 
the boy bent over to examine them, a strong 
and pleasant odor came from them. 

By the time the plants in the stone 
trough had grown as high as Satoo’s chest, 
and clusters of red flowers began to form 
on them, the teacher had learned to speak 
many words in the language of Sangir. Also 
he had whitewashed his house and the stones 
of the outside wall of the trough. It looked 
beautiful there on the green salt grass with 
its white walls and garden of green plants 
and red blossoms clustered about it. 

The teacher also built a low fence of 
rocks around a small plot of ground sur- 
rounding the house, so it stood in the midst 
of a salt-grass lawn with the low stone 
wall enclosing it. He whitewashed the wall 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson theme for the first quarter: “Light in the Darkness" 


III—A Night on the Mountain 


(January 21) 


Memory VERsE: “And there came a voice out 
of the cloud, saying, This is my beloved Son: 
hear him” (Luke 9:35). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of the transfiguration on the 
mountain as told by Mark in Mark 9:2-9. Learn 
the memory verse and the reference, and review 


it daily. 
SUNDAY 
Going Up the Mountain at Night 


Open your Bible to Luke 9. 


It had been a very full day for Jesus and the 
disciples. They had walked long distances, and 
taught many people, and helped those in need. 
Now night was falling, and the disciples were 
ready to go to rest, but three of them were 
not given the chance to rest. Find the names of 
these three disciples, in verse 28. 

Jesus had often spent the night in the moun- 
tains in communion with His heavenly Father, 
and He always returned in the morning 
strengthened and refreshed. Now He felt the 
need of special help to enable the disciples to 
understand His mission and prepare them for 
His death. 

“The light of the setting sun still lingers on 
the mountain top, and gilds with its fading 
glory the path they are traveling. But soon 
the light dies out . . . and the solitary travelers 
are wrapped in the darkness of night... . 

“The disciples follow where Christ leads the 
way; yet they wonder why their Master should 
lead them up this toilsome ascent when they are 
weary, and when He too is in need of rest.”— 
The Desire of Ages, p. 419. 

After a while Jesus called a halt, and He knelt 
in prayer. For a time the disciples joined with 
Him, but soon weariness overcame them, and 
they fell asleep. Jesus did not sleep, however. 
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He prayed for His disciples. His prayer was that 
they should see His glory, that in the dark 
hours ahead the memory of it might keep up 
their faith and courage. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
419, 420. 


THINK how Christ, who was without sin, felt 
the need to be continually in prayer. 


RESOLVE that you will seek God in prayer 
more than you have been doing. 


MONDAY 
Glory Shining in the Darkness 


Open your Bible to Matthew 16 and 17. 


As Jesus was still bowed in prayer, His re- 
quest that the disciples might see His glory was 
answered in a wonderful way. Read Matthew 
17:2 and see what happened. 

The disciples were awakened by the dazzling 
light that shone as the gates of heaven were 
thrown open. Fearful and amazed, they looked at 
their Lord. He was transfigured. He did not 
look like the Master they had been with all day. 
He was wonderfully different. Luke tells us that 
“His countenance was altered,” and Matthew 
that it “did shine as the sun.” 

Even His clothing was changed. “His raiment 
was white as the light,” says Matthew, and Mark 
says that it “became shining, exceeding white as 
snow; so as no fuller on earth can white them,” 
while Luke tells us it was “white and glisten- 
ing.” 

The darkness of the night made the glory 
stand out all the more in beauty and radiance. 

Jesus had promised the disciples one day that 
some of them would see His glory before they 
died. Read this promise, in Matthew 16:28. 

So this was how it was being fulfilled! 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
421, par. 1. 














RAPHAEL, ARTIST 


While the nine jealous disciples were having trouble 
casting out a demon, Peter, James, and John saw 
Jesus transfigured, talking with Moses and Elijah. 


TuinkE! Don’t you think this amazing scene 
must have assured the three disciples forever 
that Jesus really is the Son of God? 

Pray that, as you read the Bible and pray, 
you too may catch glimpses of the glory of 


Jesus. 
TUESDAY 


Moses and Elijah Appear With Jesus 


Open your Bible to Mark 9. 

As the eyes of the three disciples slowly 
became accustomed to the brightness of the 
light, they saw that Jesus was not alone. There 
were two other heavenly beings with Him. Find 
in verse 4 who these two were, and what they 
were doing. 

Both of these saints of days gone by had their 
homes in heaven. Moses had died before the 
children of Israel entered the Promised Land, 
but an angel had called him from his grave and 
taken him to be with the One he served, in 
heaven. 

Elijah had never died. He had been taken up 
to heaven without passing through the grave. 

These two men represent the children of God 


@: the last days. Moses represents those count- 


less numbers of righteous who are sleeping in 
their graves and will at the coming of Christ be 
called forth to rise to heaven. 

Elijah represents the righteous living who 
pass through the time of trouble at the end of 
the world and are also taken up to be with 
Jesus. 

“Upon the mount the future kingdom of glory 
was represented in miniature,—Christ the King, 
Moses a representative of the risen saints, and 
Elijah of the translated ones.”—The Desire of 
Ages, p. 422. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
241, pars. 2-4 


THINK how this scene helped the disciples, 
and how it helps us visualize the scene at the 
resurrection and translation when Jesus comes. 


Pray to be among those who will be caught 
up to meet the Lord in the air at His coming. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Voice in the Darkness 


Open your Bible to Mark 9. 


The disciples were awe-struck and did not 
fully understand at the time the meaning of 
the vision of glory before them. James and John 
were silent, but Peter, who was always ready 
to say something, tried to express the joy and 
awe they felt at the vision of heavenly glory. 
Read what he said, in verse 5. 

Suddenly something else attracted the atten- 
tion of the disciples. You can read what it was, 
in verse 7. 

“As they beheld the cloud of glory, brighter 
than that which went before the tribes of Is- 
rael in the wilderness; as they heard the voice of 
God speak in awful majesty that caused the 
mountain to tremble, the disciples fell smitten 
to the earth. They remained prostrate, their 
face hidden, till Jesus came near, and touched 
them, dispelling their fears with His well-known 
voice, ‘Arise, and be not afraid.’ Venturing to 
lift up their eyes, they saw that the heavenly 
glory had passed away, the forms of Moses and 
Elijah had disappeared. They were upon the 
mount, alone with Jesus.”—-The Desire of Ages, 
p. 425. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
422. 

THINK how God in His mercy and goodness 
gave them this wonderful assurance that Jesus 
was indeed the Messiah. 

Pray to be alert to signs that God gives you 
to strengthen your faith. 


THURSDAY 
All Night on the Mountain 


Open your Bible to 2 Peter 1. 


Had the disciples been fully awake they might 
have heard the conversation that took place be- 
tween Jesus and Moses and Elijah, and they 
would have understood more about the coming 
sufferings of the Saviour and of the glory that 
would follow. But they missed this. 

Nevertheless, “the faith of the disciples was 
greatly strengthened at the _ transfiguration, 
when they were permitted to behold Christ’s 
glory and to hear the voice from heaven testify- 
ing to His divine character. God chose to give 
the followers of Jesus strong proof that He was 
the promised Messiah, that in their bitter sor- 
row and disappointment at His crucifixion, they 
would not entirely cast away their confidence.” 
—Early Writings, p. 162. 

“The entire night had been passed in the 
mountain; and as the sun arose, Jesus and His 
disciples descended to the plain.”—The Desire 
of Ages, p. 426. 

As they descended, Jesus charged the three 
privileged disciples: “Tell the vision to no man, 
until the Son of man be risen again from the 
dead,” (Matthew 17:9). The resurrection took 
place about nine months after the transfigura- 
tion. Many years later when Peter wrote to the 
believers, he referred to the time when his own 
eyes had seen Jesus in His glory. Read what he 
said in 2 Peter 1:16. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
425, pars. 1, 2; p. 426. 


TuInK how that glorious scene arising out of 
the dark gloomy night must have left wonder- 
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ful memories to cheer the apostles in the dark 
and troublous days ahead of them. 


Pray, when disappointment and _ hardship 
darken your life, to recall the times when Jesus 
seemed very near to you and you could see His 
glory. 

FRIDAY 

CHOOSE THE CORRECT ANSWERS to the following 
QUESTIONS from the list below: 

Wuat did Jesus do when He called a halt on 
the mountain? 

Wuart did the disciples do at first? 

Wuat did they do after this? 

WuatT awakened them? 

Wuat did Jesus look like to the disciples? 

Wuo appeared with Jesus at the transfigura- 
tion? 

Wuat class of people did Moses represent? 

What class of people did Elijah represent? 

Wuicn of the disciples suggested building 
three tabernacles, one for Jesus, one for Moses, 
and one for Elijah? 

Wuat did the disciples hear that strength- 
ened their faith? 

WHERE did the voice come from? 

Wuicu of the disciples referred to the fact 
that he had been an eyewitness of the glory of 
Jesus? 

ANSWERS TO CHOOSE FROM: 

The living righteous who will be translated at 
the Second Advent 

His face and garments shining 

The righteous dead who are to be resurrected 
at the Second Advent 

A shining cloud 

Dazzling brightness 

Prayed with Jesus 

Moses 

Prayed 

James 

Peter 

A voice 

Slept 

Elijah 

John 


REviEw the memory verse. 


For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bible 
Story, vol. 8, pp. 79-83. 


Others 


Lord, help me live from day to day 
In such a self-forgetful way, 

That even when I kneel to pray 
My prayer shall be for others. 


Help me in all the work I do 
To ever be sincere and true; 
And know that all I do for You 
Must needs be done for others. 


Let self be crucified and slain, 

And buried deep, and all in vain 
May efforts be to rise again, 

Unless to live for others. 


And when my work on earth isdone, 
And my new work in heaven begun, 
May I forget the crown I won 
While thinking still of others. 


Others, Lord, yes others, 
Let this my motto be, 
Help me to live for others, 
That I may live like Thee. 
—CHARLEs D. MEIGs 





Singer on the Sand 
From page 19 


too. When the rains washed the whitewash 
off, he brushed it on again and again. 

With the help of some village men the 
teacher built a boat too. It was a good boat 
but -not like any of the other island boats, 
because the teacher put something on it 
that made it white like his house. The is- 
land people soon discovered that the red- 
haired man was a good fisherman. 

Chief Meradin watched the building of the 
house on the beach and said little, but 
Satoo knew that his father was greatly 
troubled. Of course, everyone knew that the 
chief would not molest the teacher in his 
new house on the sand. The sand _ be- 
longed to no one. It was the property of the 
sea spirits. 

The chief could not keep the village peo- 
ple from visiting the teacher’s house or from 
listening to him sing. 

“I just don’t know what to do,” the chief 
finally said one day. “I think I must call 
Tama back from the other side of the is- 
land. He has been away for many weeks 
now. He will know how to fight this witch- 
craft.” 

Satoo saw the messenger start off up the 
hill to carry the chief's word to Tama, and 
his heart felt heavy. He knew that trouble 
was coming. The old witchcraft and the 
new would never mix. 

(To be continued) 
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SNAPPER, the Turtle, No. 2— By Harry Baerg 
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1. The two sea turtles pictured here are the logger- 
head; above, and the hawksbill, below. The beautiful 
shell of the hawksbill was much used for combs and 
buttons before plastic was common. 2. A large ugly 
turtle of the Southern States is the alligator snap- 


per. It has large horny plates on its back with green 
algae growing between them. 3. Living under water, 
it lies in the mud with its mouth open and wiggles a 
little pink appendage on its tongue. Fish think it is 
a worm, and as they come near they are gobbled up. 























4. The common snapper is not as large as the alli- 
gator snapper. It also lives and feeds in the water 
of most tributaries of the Mississippi and is found 
much farther north. 5. It prefers muddy streams and 
lies hidden in the mud while waiting for bullheads, 


catfish, and other bottom feeders. 6. Crayfish also 
form a good portion of its diet, and Snapper, the 
subject of this series, knew how to catch these fresh- 
water lobsters. Snapper was not too particular, and 
ate most water animals and insects, even carrion. 











7. When he saw the feet of ducks hanging down 
from the surface of the water he would rise quietly, 
seize them, and pull the duck down. When the duck 
was drowned he would eat it. 8. The farmer who 
owned the land adjoining Snapper’s creek had noticed 
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his duck flock dwindling, and one day while raking 
hay he heard a duck quack just in time to see it 
drawn under water. 9. Now he knew what was hap- 
pening to his flock. He rigged up a wire barrel net, 
with a funnel opening, and rolled it into the creek. 





